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PROGRESS. 

CLAUDE C. H. WILLIAMSON. 

"Things pass for what they seem, not for what they are. Few see 
inside; many take to the outside. It is not enough to be right, if right 
seem false or ill." 

Balthasab Gbacian. 

HPHE difficulty of answering the question "What is 
A Truth?" involves a corresponding problem in the 
definition of what is fiction. A comprehensive judgment 
of this kind will always be difficult unless the thinker has 
an ultimate standard of value, which he can apply all 
along the line, — besides the difficulty of framing a coherent 
conception of the ultimate value or ideal which is the goal 
of human development. Many at the present time speak 
glibly as if progress were a law of human history, but no 
true study of facts will justify this statement. If civilisa- 
tions expand and blossom they also decay and dissolve, and 
visible gains are balanced by obvious losses. It is very 
rash, therefore, to point to every idea, or every absence of 
idea, in the modern mind, and contend that it must be in 
accordance with fact, because it is modern. Development 
is the product not of laws, but of persons, and it carries 
within it the witness of spiritual freedom. Progress postu- 
lates human capacities and the call to realise them. 

Of all modern ideas the belief in progress is perhaps the 
one which has come nearest to the strength of a religion; 
and, like a religion, it is exposed to vicissitudes from the 
moods and circumstances of its believers. It has known, 
in a short life, the fervours of enthusiasm and the peace of 
establishment. There could be no livelier proof of its elas- 
ticity and motive force as an idea than that its staunchest 
adherents should have been two such utterly different sets 
of people as the French Revolutionaries and the Victorians. 
Yet it was not a mere accident of history which transferred 
the doctrine from the bloodstained idealism of the first to 
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the ideals, with a cash basis, of the second. There is 
something in its very nature which invites us to embrace 
it in passionate actipn, or repose on it comfortably as a fact. 
Progress means changes estimated in terms of approxima- 
tion to an end — the end being the principle of unity which 
harmonises and explains the successive steps. Like most 
of the ideas which move men, it has two faces. As an ideal 
it inspires men to give effect to it and make the world of 
their desire. But it could never have arisen as an ideal 
unless there were facts to suggest it, and it must wither if 
they refuse their support. A belief in progress obliges you 
to accept the test of reality, for it holds up, not a Utopia, 
but an actual or possible fact. 

Modern thinkers, disappointed with the bursting of the 
extravagant bubbles blown by some of its votaries, either 
deny the existence of Progress altogether, or so whittle it 
down as to leave us in a state of more than Christian resig- 
nation. "If this is tea, bring me coffee, but if it is coffee, 
bring me tea," said the passenger to the steward on the 
old Channel boat: we are resigned to the uninspiring bever- 
age offered us by our recent philosophers on Progress only 
because they assure us that Providence prohibits the sale of 
drinks with a greater intoxicating content; but we are not 
quite sure that what they offer us is Progress. 

Wireless telegraphy, for example, had its origin in the 
work of Clerk Maxwell and Hertz; the telephone depends 
on the magneto electric induction discovered by Faraday; 
chloroform was discovered by Liebig and Soubeiran without 
a thought that millions of hours of agony would be saved 
to the world by Simpson's application of it; the principle 
of the antitoxin treatment, which has saved tens of thou- 
sands of wounded soldiers from tetanus, was laid down long 
ago by Pasteur, Roux, and Yersin, and first applied by 
Behring and Kitasato; spectrum analysis goes back to 
Newton, though the stars were not analysed by it for two 
centuries afterwards. 

Advance in any knowledge may take place in two direc- 
tions: it may be either extensive or intensive; it may con- 
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sist in a large comprehension of facts, or in a clearer insight 
into their nature. Progress, we may well agree, there has 
been in the past, but it has not been the outcome of any 
iron law; it is the fruit of human wills freely dedicating 
themselves to the good and accepting for their task the 
work of making things better. 

To write with emphasis the word "utility" does not eluci- 
date much to one desirous of ascertaining by what criterion 
may be distinguished conduct which is good from that 
which is not. It is all very well to say that we need "first 
and last a critical utilitarianism," and that the great task 
which faces moralists to-day, as in Austin's and Bentham's 
day, is "to recognise the unalterable validity of the utili- 
tarian test." What is this test? Utility for and to whom? 
To some one group? To the nation, to the race, to the 
existing generation, or to future ages? Is there no one 
criterion, or are there many, and are they conflicting? 
"All ethical problems turn upon the problem of a per- 
fectly faithful appraisement of truth, the quest of which is 
the discipline of disciples." Appraisement implies a 
standard of value; whose conception of utility is to be the 
standard? 

Darwinism is the science of the causes which have made 
those who are efficient in the struggle for their own interest 
supreme and omnipotent in the world. Now this doctrine 
has nothing to do with the science of civilisation. It is 
the doctrine of the efficiency of the animal. It has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the causes making for collective 
efficiency in the social and moral world founded on mind 
which is evolving in civilisation. 

"Darwinism represents," wrote Benjamin Kidd, "the very antithesis of 
the principles of that social integration which is taking place in civilisation. 
The dividing line, moreover, is fundamental. For the first principle of 
evolution in the world of the efficient animal of Darwinism is the suprem- 
acy and omnipotence therein of individuals or groups of individuals 
efficient in their own interests. The first principle, on the contrary, in the 
evolution of the social world of civilisation lies in the subordination of 
individuals. . . . The story of creation up to and including human 
savagery is simply the story of the supremacy in the world of physical 
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force organised in the life of the efficient individual, or the efficient group, 
or the efficient State. But the story of evolution above savagery is noth- 
ing else than the story of the gradual rise to supremacy in the world of 
those psychic forces organised in civilisation which are subduing individuals 
or aggregations efficient in their own interest to those universal principles 
which are making for the limitless efficiency of civilisation." 

As a whole, the world's thought is to-day in one of these 
negative periods, one of these troughs when the emotional 
background is black, and the subconscious mind, ration- 
alising about phenomena to suit its mood, proves to its own 
logical satisfaction the validity of pessimistic doctrines, 
It is our duty to remind ourselves, however ill our feelings 
take it, of certain facts which will give us a permanent 
intellectual modus vivendi, a reasonable faith balanced 
between a fantastic optimism and a wasteful futile pessi- 
mism. What we have to remind ourselves of is the long 
run. All reasoned life consists in the subordination of the 
moods and impulses of the moment to something more 
permanent, the rational parliament of experience and will. 
We smile at the enthusiast who knows that to-morrow he 
will have touched the millennium; the faint-heart who 
dreams of suicide at each reverse we despise, or pity, or 
warn. The man whom we admire is he who understands 
the possibilities of human life and is content, while work- 
ing towards them, to accept what comes to his personal 
share — the man whose existence is active, and yet based 
on the most permanent foundations. 

The general idea of power and progress through service 
has been analysed into four divisions. "There is," says 
Professor Perry of Harvard, "first the buoyancy and energy 
of the modern world as this expresses itself in the idea of 
progress ... it is not a generalization or inference 
from the past, so much as one-of those beliefs that spring 
from an act of will. Few moderns could give you very 
convincing historical evidence that the world is growing 
better; but virtually all will declare their intention, so far 
as in them lies, of making it better. The second is the 
idea that a cause discovered is a cause controlled. . . . 
Vol. XXXI— No. 4. 4 
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The third is complementary to the foregoing. It is the 
idea that only those things which can be controlled by 
science, the welfare and happiness of men so far as condi- 
tioned by nature, really count as good and evil. And 
fourthly there is man's sense that through science he is the 
responsible and competent maker of his own destiny." 
In short, this Baconian faith is man's sense of his own power 
through natural science to control and better his own ex- 
ternal fortunes, these being of paramount importance in 
life. 

Christ's only injunction in the sphere of economics was: 
"Take heed and beware of all covetousness." He refused 
pointedly to have anything to do with disputes about the 
distribution of property; and in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son the demand, " Give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me," is the prelude to a journey in that "far country" 
which is forgetfulness of God. 

An eminent historian of our time has said that the prog- 
ress of civilisation is a matter of faith rather than of knowl- 
edge. For actual facts have but an indirect and some- 
times a remote bearing upon the opinion which moulds 
men's actions; and there are various media through which 
facts have to be transmitted before they influence conduct. 
First, there are the facts themselves, about which men sel- 
dom agree. Then there is the report of the facts, which 
varies with the reporter. Thirdly, there are the different 
impressions which the same facts, and even the same report 
of them, make upon the recipients; and fourthly, there are 
the diverse reactions produced by the impressions in differ- 
ent minds. There is not merely the broad distinction 
between the seed and the soil. The sower comes in as 
well, and there are infinite varieties in the seeds and the 
soils themselves. 

When we speak of development we make certain postu- 
lates: first, a continuity in the process of change within the 
whole, so that each step in the process is connected with 
what goes before and what comes after; and secondly, that 
the movement reveals a growth of value. If either of 
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these conditions is absent, the idea of development dis- 
appears. The only solid ground upon which we can base 
the supposition that mankind has moved from a less to a 
more complete attainment of mind and physical well- 
being, and will continue to do so, exists in the ascertained 
facts of the past history of living things upon this Earth. 
We have no reason to doubt this continuation, while at 
the same time we must be prepared for and accept the ups 
and downs, the disasters and triumphs which inevitably 
characterise the natural process of what is called progress. 

In an illuminating passage Professor Bury characterises 
the two distinct types of theories of progress: 

"The one type is that of the constructive idealists and socialists, who can 
name all the streets and towers of 'the city of gold,' which they imagine is 
situated just round a promontory. The development of man is a closed 
system; its term is known and within reach. The other type is that of 
those who, surveying the gradual ascent of man, believe that by the same 
interplay of forces which have conducted him so far, and by a further 
development of the liberty which he has fought to win, he will move slowly 
towards conditions of increasing harmony and happiness. Here the 
development is indefinite; its term is unknown and lies in the remote 
future. Individual liberty is the motive force, and the corresponding 
theory is liberalism; whereas the first doctrine naturally 'leads to a sym- 
metrical system in which the authority of the State is preponderant, and 
the individual has little more liberty than a cog in a well-oiled wheel; 
it is not his right to go his own way.' " 

Though Fourier, Saint Simon and Comte attempted to 
ascertain the causes of the laws of progress, they signally 
failed. Fourier and Saint Simon dreamt of industrial 
socialism. It is a dream, an impressive dream, of the 
importance of Labour in the world. The two types of 
theories of progress still remain, and we are all familiar 
with them. There is no need to point out that Darwinism 
increases the value of the second type. The paradox of 
life and death, growth and decay, confronts every scheme 
of evolution alike in the material and the spiritual world. 

The half-educated still talk of "Medieval tyranny." It 
is part and parcel of anti-Catholic legend. In sober fact 
the Pagan Renaissance, the Protestant Reformation, the 
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Industrial Revolution, brought about a real tyranny worse 
than that of the Emperor Henry V, or the Visconti, whose 
characters were pagan, not medieval. With genuine civilisa- 
tion there are mixed up many elements of decadence. Europe 
is more civilised to-day than it was in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It would be a paradox to deny that — there is a 
spurious civilisation which is a real decadence. But not 
everything that we hear and see around us is an evidence 
of our advance. We have not among us the architects of 
the thirteenth century, nor the schoolmen. Edward I 
would not greatly admire our crowds of paupers and work- 
houses, nor the turn of mind of many of those who are 
supposed to be the present leaders of society. There are 
sounds in the air that may prove to be herald's trumpets 
proclaiming our last hour and the end of our trumpets. 

Lord Macaulay alludes in his essay on Sir William Tem- 
ple to the curious controversy as to the dispute on the 
merits of the ancients and the moderns. It raised the 
whole question of progress, for, if the ancients were pro- 
foundly superior to the moderns, the belief in progress falls 
to the ground. The quarrel lasted over a hundred years, 
and during its course public attention was keenly directed 
to the matter at issue, which was nothing less than the 
question of the degeneracy of Nature. The point was, 
Can the men of the seventeenth century equal the men of 
the classical age? This point obviously implied another, 
Did the succession of greatness stop with the antique world? 
Has it never been resumed? 

These questions go to the very heart of the matter, for an 
imperative condition of the continuance of progress is a 
succession of men of genius. The many abhor new ideas^ 
which, when valuable, always come from the few who 
initiate all movement. As one walks down a street in 
Florence, one notes the statues to the famous Florentines 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries — Michael Angelo, 
Boccaccio, Dante, Ghiberti, Giotto, Machiavelli, and 
Petrarch. There was a larger number of great men then in 
a city with no more than seventy thousand inhabitants 
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than in London to-day with its seven millions. It is 
obvious that intellectual power has not continuously 
improved either in Italy or in England. It is usual to say 
that times of ferment produce great thinkers and writers, 
and the reign of Elizabeth is invariably adduced as a case 
in point. Why did we produce no poet of quite the first 
rank in the two centuries between Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
or in the century and a half between Milton and Words- 
worth? Have we a Shakespeare, a Pascal, a Goethe to-day? 
True we have not, but, on the other hand, in our own day 
we possessed simultaneously a Darwin and a Kelvin, a 
Poincare, a Helmholtz. Moreover, the efforts of men of 
genius in the past were largely confined to their own land. 
The discovery effected in a laboratory in Cambridge to-day 
is known throughout the world to-morrow. Pasteur con- 
ferred no particular benefit on France, because his ideas 
at once became common property. This internationalisa- 
tion of knowledge is a mighty impetus to progress. 

English thought, as befits it, was harder than French and 
soberer than German. The great contribution of England, 
indeed, to the religion of progress was unintended and 
illegitimate. For it was the biology of Darwin misapplied 
by students of society. The Darwinian theory was not one 
of progress, because it had no ethical standard. But it set 
species flowing, and as progress is a theory of flowing it 
was easy and irresistible to jump to the conclusion that the 
flow was upwards, although pessimists like Carlyle growled 
about Niagara. The conclusion was assisted by the as- 
sumption that acquired characters are inherited; for in that 
case the efforts of men towards Good are passed on bio- 
logically to their descendants. That assumption was 
taken up into Herbert Spencer's system, the most grandiose 
of all the theologies of Progress; for it swept into its net 
the starry heavens as well as the' destinies of mankind. It 
would be more easily seen that this philosophy was a work 
of the imagination, if there were any imagination in the 
author's style. But poets cannot read it, and scientists 
will not. 
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What we call the Age of Chivalry, succeeding to the 
barbarism of the Dark Ages, marked a bright milestone on 
this road. By chivalry we understand the kind of spirit 
which charmed us as boys in the Black Knight of Ivanhoe 
or in Quentin Durward, the spirit in which men accept it 
as their duty to protect women, not because they them- 
selves are to reap any personal reward, but because women 
are human creatures whose weakness needs defence. This 
conception was rare in the ancient world, where, for in- 
stance, in the time of Csesar no less than in that of Pericles, 
whenever a town was captured, the women were spared 
from slaughter only to be sold as slaves. 

Many of those who have done most for the enhancement 
of life have not been, in the hackneyed sense of the word, 
progressives. Reformers have worked without a thought 
of the millennium and even with an indifference to the 
world's changes. Mystics, philosophers, artists and men of 
science have passed beyond sense and time to an impal- 
pable world which they found by their insight or creation. 
Even in the act of living we are frustrated if we enslave 
ourselves to time. It is a truer wisdom to expand the 
present than to contract it to a dot before the future. 
For the same imagination which draws the past and the 
future into our present, and makes them live there, can 
lift the present itself above its time-fetters and convey a 
sense of the eternal. But generally our systems of science, 
philosophy or theology, our theories of the past and the 
future (except in the case of a poet like Browning) are the 
creation of men who scarcely conceive of themselves as 
developing to old age. But there is just now much con- 
cern in many minds, and apparently in all civilised coun- 
tries, as to whether progress, assumed for some generations 
to be necessarily continuous, may not one day, and at no 
distant date, cease where it has been most observable. 
We had forgotten the objections of many level-headed, 
solid thinkers to the theories of Condorcet and optimists of 
the eighteenth century as to the definite approach to per- 
fection of mankind if only left to itself by crafty kings and 
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priests. To many, Dean Inge's warning that this was a 
baseless assumption was novel, and they read with some 
surprise Professor Bury's proof of that which had often 
been demonstrated, that the bulk of men, including gifted 
races, have lived and died without expectation or wish for 
conditions other than those of their fathers, and that, if 
they possessed any ideal, they placed their golden age in 
the past. The anxiety as to the future is not confined to 
the old, storm-tossed, weary European countries; it is 
extended to the United States, where thoughtful men, 
looking ahead, see icebergs dangerously athwart what was 
once open seaway. And just at this time the entire intel- 
ligentsia of Germany is discussing and gloomily reflecting 
upon Spengler's impressive work — a volume ambitious 
and far from devoid of talent — which proclaims that not 
only is the belief in continuous progress a naive delusion, 
but that "the Decline and Fall of the West" is at hand. 
It might be described as the Necrology of Western Nations, 
and its doctrine is that the most civilised will be the first 
to die. No book since Nietzsche's "Zarathustra" has 
stirred the German mind more than Oswald Spengler's 
prediction that the crisis of European civilisation is 
upon us. 

The thought of progress expresses man's determination 
to perfect his earthly home, and this secular idealism has 
linked it at every turn with science. Sometimes under 
compulsion, sometimes with adventurous pride, it has 
followed the victories of knowledge. The application of 
science to human needs has been its keenest stimulus, and 
the belief reached its highest pitch of confidence with the 
rise of modern industry. But it looks for confirmation 
beyond applied science to the science which judges and 
ratifies impartially. 

But reality is a relative affair.' To the ordinary member 
of the middle class, who has The Times with his breakfast, 
and to whom a general election is an event of the same order 
as the Last Judgment, who reads appreciatively of Mr. 
Asquith's mastery of a political situation, or of the states- 
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manlike views of Mr. Austen Chamberlain — a glimpse into 
the world of wire-pulling and vote-catching is a revelation 
of reality. Quite obviously a world where one very ordi- 
nary man says casually to another, "Let's give him a peer- 
age," is more real than the world where it is gravely stated 
that "His Majesty the King has been pleased to confer a 
barony of the United Kingdom upon Sir John Sixtyper- 
cent." To be admitted into the inner circle for two hours 
and a half at the price of half-a-guihea for a stall is cheap 
enough, and how thrilling! And then to see how a member 
of the great middle-class butts into this nicely adjusted 
system of mechanics, refuses the comfortable compromise, 
and wins the game not only of politics, but of love by his 
adherence to principle — principle in this context meaning 
to promise more than your colleagues intend to perform 
— that is more flattering still. 

Most of us to-day are inclined to regard progress as a 
matter of course. Knowledge expands, we say, and there 
is no reason why it should not continue to expand indefi- 
nitely. This was not the view of the Greeks, who, for the 
most part, conceived on the contrary the possibility of a 
process of deterioration, a cycle, or a succession of cycles. 
The majority thought that there had been a Golden Age, 
but that was long since past. Moreover, there seems to 
have been the feeling that the age in which they lived was 
distinctly dull. Beyond the Pillars of Hercules once 
existed Plato's Atlantis; it is now lost to the sight of men in 
the depths of the sea. In it innocence and happiness 
reached the highest possible stage; the utmost man can 
expect is to return, however distantly, to this stage. What 
George Meredith called the rapture of the forward view was 
denied to the Greek writers. 

Unquestionably their faith in progress is open to serious 
question, and there is no guarantee whatever that a per- 
petual movement shall be one from good to better. There 
is a story of a negro who had inadvertently broken into a 
wasp's nest. As he was rushing headlong down a road he 
was stopped hy a white man, and asked where he was 
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going. He replied, "I ain't goin' nowhere, boss. I'se just 
leavin' the place where I was at." 

The temporal goal of progress, like the eternal one of 
religion, must remain indefinite. For it depends on the 
blind impulse that urges men towards perfection. 

Particular writers, however, stressed the particular 
points which appealed to them. The French were inspired 
by the growth of knowledge. It was the Mind that they 
saw advancing, and that in spite of what most of them 
regarded as the notable setback of the Christian era. As 
this view developed, other social facts were co-ordinated 
with intellectual growth. What men thought, that they 
did. It was Comte who worked this out most fully, 
elaborating the genial conceptions of Turgot and Saint 
Simon. And his Cows de philosophie positive remains one 
of the great achievements of the human mind, though 
most likely it will never again find more than a handful of 
readers. The same intellectualism influenced the Germans. 
Only their Geist is something other and more cloudy than 
the French esprit. The Germans too, though they used 
history, were singularly contemptuous of it. "The phi- 
losopher," says Fichte, "follows the d. priori thread of the 
world plan, which is clear to him without any history; and 
if he makes use of history it is not to prove anything, since 
his theses are already proved, independently of all history." 
That reminds one of Rousseau, who started an inquiry into 
the conditions of primitive man with the remark "ecartons 
tous les faits." But that was not the French spirit, as, of 
course, it has not been that of Germany since the final 
debauch of Hegel. Writes Mr. John Galsworthy: 

"That Sovran Heart in Harmony! 

Its eyes unseen, its ways unknown. 
"Tis utter Justice; boundless sea 

Of liberty; and secret Throne 
Of love; a spirit Meeting Place 

Of vital dust and mortal breath, 
That needs no point of time or space 

To bind together life and death." 
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It is characteristic of life that it should go on and mount 
higher. To the sense of life is thus added the sense of a 
great onward march that is gathering volume and momen- 
tum as it goes. The hope of progress lies in the collective 
effort of humanity, which as yet is hardly conscious of its 
oneness and has not imagined what it might perform as it 
worked with one purpose and together. And the test of 
progress will be whether, in these larger efforts, individual 
lives are deepened or stultified by the life of the species. 

A look at the conflagration in which civilisation has been 
burning renders it easy for us to hold that development 
includes retrogression. There are many side-currents as 
well as the main current in the stream of evolution. There 
is no scientific reason forbidding a return of the glacial 
period and a spread of polar climatical conditions over the 
whole globe again. The man of the ancient world no 
doubt had reasons other than these. He inherited the 
natural love of mankind for old associations, and he in- 
herited the sense of reverence. The old, simply because 
it was old, must be better than the new. If he was obliged 
to strike out a new path, he diverged as little as he could 
from the old and tried one. It is impossible for a country, 
especially a primitive one, to effect an entire break with the 
past. Perhaps the greatest of all breaks with the past 
was the French Revolution, and yet in its ideals it enter- 
tained a return to Roman republican virtue, or to the sim- 
plicity of the natural man. 

There can be no progress of the Christian consciousness 
away from the fundamental facts of vital truth and of 
Christianity. Progress in doctrine and in ethics proceeds 
from the initial facts and truths of Christ's life and teach- 
ing, but it will not break continuity with them. 

It is not a struggle to hark back to old worlds and simpler 
ways than ours. It is rather an ever-present and deepen- 
ing sense of what has been lost with so-called "progress 
and civilisation," a complacent synonym for arrested de- 
velopment; a conviction that there is no going back, and 
uncertainty as to the end of the journey if we move on. 
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It is not rooted distrust of reason. It is rather a growing 
sense of the limitations of reason and of the mysteries 
lying behind mysteries that baffle it. It is not so mani- 
festly as Nietzsche's teaching the morbid product of nervos- 
ity, the struggle with disease, present and menacing. 
Rather is it the creed of one over-wearied and disabused. 

We may fairly claim the Christian view of progress is 
more consonant with what we know of human nature, and 
more useful as a practical creed. Avoiding, on the one 
hand, the pessimism which would lead us to undervalue 
the benefits achieved by Christian civilisation, and on the 
other hand, that delusive optimism so rife in the last 
century, when so many enthusiastic progressivists wrote 
and spoke as if progress were automatic process which 
would inevitably bring betterment to mankind, given 
sufficient time, the Christian idea of progress concerns 
itself, not with the race in the abstract, but with the indi- 
vidual in the concrete. It gains its inspiration, not from 
the hope of benefiting posterity, but from the belief that in 
some halting, confused way it is co-operating with supreme 
Beneficence. It affirms that man possesses the germ of 
perfection, but does not anticipate that this will be brought 
to fruition at any future time much more easily than to-day. 
And this development can only take place as the growth 
itself absorbs the light and vivifying influence which 
streams from Heaven. 

Claude C. H. Williamson. 

London. 



